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LOUIS DON. 


She came into the room—my teacher, Miss Ellen 
Norton—in a swift, flurried sort of way, and sitting 
jown by mamma’s chair, she burst into tears. 

“Why, Ellen, what is the matter?” asked mam- 
ma, in a voice full of surprise and solicitation, and 
she leaned forward and took her hand. 

Miss Norton is quite at home at cur house, and 
yould bring any trouble she had to mamma’s sym- 
pathy, for whom, I believe, she has more love and 
reverence than for anybody in the world. 

My mother and Miss Norton were old and very 
dear friends, and when my teacher’s father failed 
md died, and her mother followed her husband in 
alittle while, and left their daughter in her youth, 
and grace, and sweetness, in the cold and loneli- 
ness of the world, mamma sent for her to come to 
us, and offered her a home for life under our own 
of. But Miss Norton would not consent to that. 
She said God had left her still health and educa- 
tion, which must be employed in some service for 
herself and the world; and when she insisted, 
mamma and papa used their influence, and ob- 
trined a situation for her among the teachers at 
the academy. 

That is a long time ago, at least it seems so to 
me; but they say the years go swifter as they 
gow heavier on our heads; at any rate, I became 
a pupil at the academy the very week on which 
Miss Norton entered it as teacher, and that is three 
terms ago. 

Miss Norton did not answer for a minute, but 
the tears flowed through the hand which shielded 
her eyes, and mamma stroked the other, and asked 
in her soft, tender voice, “Ellen, my child, what is 
the matter?” At last she looked up with her 
stained, flushed face and quivering lips. 

“l’ve got to give hinr up, Mrs. Hammond.” 

“Give who up?” asked mamma. 

“That boy—Louis Don. There’s no use in at- 
tempting to screen him any longer.” 

“Has he been guilty of any new offence ?” 

“Yes; and Mr. Allen, our President, says that 
this time he cannot overlook it; an example must 
be made for the sake of the other scholars; and I 
had not the heart to make any plea in his behalf. 
He must go, and yet, Mrs. Hammond, I have loved 
that boy. I hoped to save him!” and the tears of 
Miss Norton flowed afresh. 

“!'m sorry—I’m sorry,” and mamma shook her 
head, still holding Miss Norton’s hand. 

“That’s all we can say, I know, for to do now 
seems beyond my power. This last disobedience 
of his was like the rest, not malicious, but daring, 
foolish, defiant. Just beyond the academy grounds 
there stands a large pear tree, bending under half- 
tipened fruit. Mr. Allen alluded to it the other 
morning after prayers, and absolutely interdicted 
any boy’s approaching the tree. It did not belong 
to the academy, and he added, with ‘much impres- 
tiveness, that any pupil who violated this command 
would be guilty of theft, and could no longer be an 
inmate of the school. 

“And this boy took the fruit afterwards. It was 
a grave offence, and doubly aggravated under the 
circumstances, Ellen.” 

“T know it, dear Mrs. Hammond. I donot seek 
to excuse him ; and yet, remember what this boy’s 
moral cultivation has been; remember that he was 
left fatherless and motherless before he could know 
either of his parents, and that he has been, so far, 
brought up by a careless, indifferent, good-natured, 
half profligate uncle, and that all his perceptions of 
tight and wrong are confused and obscure. He 
has been taught to regard an act of this kind as 
Something shrewd, brave, fine, manly, and this 
Very night his uncle will laugh at the boy at home, 
When he recounts the whole transaction, and slap 
him on the shoulder approvingly, and say it was a 
jolly lark, and that ‘that boy’s nobody’s fool,’ and 
he’s ‘bound to make his way in the world.”’” 

“O, most shameful !” said mamma, and her voice 








A TRUSTY MESSENGER. 


uncounted gold. He would shrink this moment! “O dear, what shall Ido?” I cried, in my dis- 
from a lie, that is, what he would call a low, mean, , may, not knowing which to start after first. - 
sneaking lie, with profound indignation. He has'| ‘“Hurrah!—that’s jolly!” cried a clear, merry 
more influence over the boys than any other voice, close at my ear, and turning, I beheld Louis 
scholar in my department; and O, if conscientious Don, his great black eyes flashing and dancing for 
and judicious parents had planted the right seeds, fun. ; 
in that affluent soil—if true, solid principles had| “O Louis, how can you laugh at me now?” I 
taken their strong, deep roots in that boy’s soul, , cried, just ready to break into tears. 
what a man he might become! and now he will be, ‘Well, I won’t again, Mary; it’s too bad.” 
lost—inevitably lost!” and here poor Miss Norton, ! Making a dart for the napkin, seizing that, and 
my fair and sweet young teacher, sobbed as if her| then springing over the fence, he returned in a 
heart would break. And mamma laid her hand! moment with both the lost articles, and held them 
once more soothingly and caressingly on the young | up to me, triumphantly saying— 
lady’s arm. “Wasn’t that pretty well done, now ?” 
“Don’t say that, my dear child,” she said. “You! “Yes; thank you, Louis,” and as I took them 
know in whose power it is to save him.” | from his hand, and looked in his handsome, boyish 
“I know it, O dearly beloved friend of my face, the thought of all that had transpired betwixt 
mother; and yet, my heart has yearned so over; mamma and Miss Norton that afternoon returned 
that boy—I have so longed to be the means of sav- | to me, and I exclaimed— 
ing him ; and when he goes out from the academy, ‘“O Louis, if you only did everything as well !” 
he will go out from all right influences into an at-| Those great, dark eyes of his grew full of serious 
mosphere which can only nourish the weak and wonder, as he asked— 
evil side of his nature; and he is so impressible,; ‘What do you mean, Mary ?” 
so strongly gregarious, so full of high animal spir-| “I mean, Louis, that it wasn’t well for you to 
its, that are always effervescing in fun and frolic, climb Farmer Stewart’s pear tree, especially after 
and what he calls ‘scrapes,’ and all these will in- what Mr. Allen had said to all of us.” 
evitably lead him into temptation. May God de-| He started and looked confused a moment. 
liver him from evil, poor fatherless, motherless| ‘Where did you learn that?” he stammered. 
child!” said, fervently, my teacher, Miss Ellen | “Have the boys found it out? But it’s safe with 
Norton. | you, I know.” 
I went up to her—I don’t think anybody had no-| I think Louis likes me very much, as I do him, 
ticed that I was in the room before—and put my for he is always bringing me some pretty shell, or 
arms about her neck. early flower, or deserted robin’s nest, which proves 
“Q Miss Norton,” I said, “I am sure that if, that I am a favorite of his. 


His eyes answered for him, so did his lips— 

“Of course Ido. She’s just a darling, I tell you, 
Mary ; I’d go a long way to serve her!” 

“And it would really trouble you to know she 
was deeply grieved, so that she cried as though her 
heart would break ?” 

“Yes, indeed, Mary. Has anybody been trou- 
bling her ?” 

“Yes, Louis, troubling her more than you can 
guess.” 

“Who?” And this boy of eleven years looked 
fierce as the picture of some old paynim knight in 
his armor. 

“You, Louis.” 

“7 ?—what do you mean, Mary Hammond ?” 
And then, I hardly know how I did it, but there, 
standing before the bars of the great wheat field, 
with the winds running in and out of the silver 
tresses, and shaking them up until they seemed 
like drifts of snow, I told Louis all the conversa- 
tion that had transpired betwixt Miss Norton and 
mamma that afternoon—I suppose that I did not 
use just the language that my teacher did, though 
her words seemed to come right to my lips while I 
talked, and I know that I did not lose one of the 
ideas she expressed, and that when I ceased I found 
myself crying. 

Louis Don had grown serious—serious as I 
never saw him before in my life, while he listened, 
and those large, black eyes af his seemed to have 
melted into a mist of tears when I stopped. 

“I didn’t think of Miss Norton when I went up 
the tree,” he said. 

“And if you had, and known just how it would 
grieve her, you would never have taken the pears 
—would you, Louis ?” 

“Of course I wouldn’t; I would have cut my 
right hand off first. But now it’s done, Mary.” 

“Yes, and you'll be turned out of school, Louis.” 

“I s’pose I shall. I can stand that!” and for a 
moment the handsome face was reckless, defiant. 

“But just think how Miss Norton will grieve for 
you, because she loves you.” I saw that was the 
tender place in his heart. 

“Yes,” and he winced as though the thought hurt 
him—“I’'d do almost anything to save her from 
feeling bad.” 

“But O Louis, if all she said was really true, and 
you should grow up and become a bad man, after 
all !” 

He was serious enough, now. 

“I never thought of it in that light,” he said. 
“You know, Mary, that I leve fun as I do my life, 
and torun my neck into all break-ueck scrapes, 
and generally to have a good time; but as for do- 
ing anything real mean or bad, why I’d scorn it 
with all my heart.” 

“I believe you mean what you say; but Louis, 
| there is one way in which you can gladden Miss 
| Norton’s heart—you who have grieved it so many 

times.” 

“How? I will go a long way to do it ?” 

“Tt will be only a short one. Go to President 
Allen; tell him all you have done, and that you 
are sorry for it.” 

He buried his head in his hands— 

“O Mary, anything but that—I can’t do that,’ 
said Louis Don. 

“Tt is the only thing now, Louis, that can be 
done, and it will be for Miss Norton’s sake.” 

“But you don’t know—you can’t tell,” he went 
on, half incoherently, talking to himself—‘“you’re 
a girl, Mary, and don’t understand how it would 








Louis knew how bad.you felt he would try to be a; He did not wait this time to get my answer, but 

better boy !” he burst into a loud laugh, and clapped his hands. 
She smiled through her tears. “O,” said he, “it was fun, the way I came it 
“I believe he would, my dear, if he could only over old Farmer Stewart. Uncle John said it was 

understand it, for he really seems attached to me.” | the best joke of the season, and he nearly split his 
Just then my brother Guy called me to come sides laughing when I told him.” 

out and look at the fine trout which he had caught) ‘“O Louis, don’t—don’t; it was stealing to take 

in the brook, and when I returned, my teacher had | those pears, which didn’t belong to you.” 

gone. 





Was pendulous betwixt indignation and pity. 


“Yes; and what could one expect from a boy| with some early strawberries to old Mrs, Mat- 


Late on that same afternoon mamma sent me 


“Stealing!” He gave a low whistle, which ex. | 
pressed a great deal of skepticism and contempt, a| hand; and then he started off, and there was a 


| hurt my pride.” 

| Yes I do, Louis, and I know you will be a bet- 
| ter, braver, nobler boy always, if you do this.” 

| “Why, Mary, you talk like a preacher;” and he 
‘looked at me half in wonder, half wavering. 

I said some more words—I can’t remember what 
| they were, but they came right out of my heart. 
| At last Louis took my hand. 

“I think I will go,” he said, and he wrung my 


little anger, too. “You are a little prude, Mary look in his face which made me think he would go 


Whose moral instincts were thus warped and per- thew’s. grand-daughter, who is just convalescing 
Yerted! And yet what noble possibilities there are | from the typhoid fever. The wind blew fresh from 
1 that boy! what a power for good or for evil he | the distant shore, and suddenly it seized the napkin | 


will be in the world! How he shrinks from, and | which covered the fruit, and tossed and whirled it | ask you a question, Louis.” 


| Hammond; but for all that, you don’t think I’m a | straight to President Allen. 
thief ?” | 


; The next morning after prayers I trembled when 
“We won't talk about that now, only I want to| the President rose up, for I knew that unless Louis 
|had acknowledged the truth, that the time had 


loathes anything that he really sees is mean and in the air like a swarm of snow-flakes,and another; “Well, let’s have it,” putting his hands in his come for his dismissal and disgrace. But the Pres- 


contemptible! What a bright, warm, generous na- | swift gust caught my bonnet, and swept it over the | pockets and looking comically serious. 
ture his is! I would trust him, at any time, with! bars into the wheat field. | 


| ident went on to speak of some trivial matters, and 


“Don’t you love our teacher, Miss Norton?” _—| then in a moment dismissed us all to our classes, 
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and a great weight and anxiety seemed suddenly | 


lifted from my heart. 

I caught Louis’ eyes as I passed him on my way 
to my desk, and they said, glad and triumphantly, 

“You see J did it, Mary.’ 

And then Miss Norton’s 
pleasure as he resumed his old seat—O, it did me 
good. As for Louis Don, he seemed serious and 
thoughtful all day—not like his usual self, and I 
knew, as nobody else did, what had occasioned this 
change. 

To-night, sitting by mamma’s side, I told her all 
you know here, reader. She listened intently, 
without a word of comment until the conclusion, 
when she took me in her arms, and kissed me fer- 
vently. 

“My little seed-sower,” she said, and I knew 
then how deeply glad she was for aJl that I had 
done. 

“And mamma, if Louis should from this time see 
things in a truer light, and become a different boy, 
and some time make a good and noble man, what 
a good thing it would be !” 

“Surely a most blessed thing, my darling,” and 
bending down, mamma kissed me again, and there 
were tears in her eyes.—Arthur’s Home Maga- 
zine. 
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A TRUSTY MESSENGER. 


Old Mrs. Richards complained that the boys she 
employed to bring milk from a neighboring milk 
establishment, would sometimes help themselves 
from the contents of her pitcher. 

“Why don’t you send Growler for it ?” observed 
alad who had just returned from sea, pointing to 
a huge dog that lay at the old lady’s feet. “I have 
made our dog Towser, on board the Mary, do things 
twice as hard for a dog to do as that, Mrs. Rich- 
ards.” 

“O, Growler indeed; he would serve me worse 
than the boys. He’s as fond of milk as a cat, and 
would be sure to lap it all up before it reached my 
hand,” returned the old lady. 

“Not a bit of it!” replied Jack. “If you will al- 
low me to do so, I will engage to teach him a few 
days while I’m at home, and will almost guarantee 
that he can be taught to fetch your milk.” 

“Train away, Jack,” said Mrs. Richards. “It will 
serve to amuse you, if no other good comes from it.” 

In less than a week, the young sailor had Growl- 
er in first-rate training. He had merely to put the 
money in the pail and say, ina commanding tone 
—"Go fetch milk for the mistress, sir,—and away 
the dog would go, as intelligently as a human being, 
taking care on his return to hold the pail steadily, 
lest a drop of the milk should be spilled. 

It was quite amusing to see the other dogs 
watching him as he went along, and to observe the 
knowing look he would give them, as much as to 
say “Stand aside now; I’m too busy to talk to you.” 

But wo to the boy who should attempt to take 
hold of his pail ; a growl like that from the cage of 
an enraged lion would put a stop to any interfer- 
ence of that sort. 

Mrs. R. was of course sufficiently grateful to 
Jack to make him a present, as a reward for his in- 
telligent kindness. The good lady had a massive, 
old-fashioned silver ring, that had, to be sure, more 
value as silver than it had beauty as an ornament, 
but she knew that Jack would love it for her sake, so 
she placed it in his hand, remarking, “There, Jack, 
that is the symbol of faithfulness and truth; its 
value is not much, but the lesson it teaches is 
more to be desired than gold.” 


42> 





“THE PIONEER BOY.” 

A new book entitled, “Tae PIoNEER Boy, AND 
How He BrEcAME PRESIDENT,” being the early 
life of President Lincoln, has been published by 
Messrs. Walker, Wise & Co., of this city. The 
book has been prepared by Rev. Wm. M. Thayer, 
author of “THe Bossin Boy,” and other works 
for the young. Much time has been spent in the 
preparation of the work, and the material has been 
derived from the most authentic sources. Among 
the many facts of his early life, illustrative of 
energy, perseverance, industry, honesty, temper- 


ance, and other points of interest in his character, | 


is the following relating to his temperate habits : 


He was always a foe to intoxicating drinks, and, 
though living at a time when whiskey was the daily 
beverage of both men and boys at the West, he 
steadily and persistently declined to use it. At 
house-raising, log-rolling parties, and other places, 
when his companions joined with older ones in the 


look of wonder and| 


hole, as another man would lift a ten gallon keg | 
and drink therefrom. But, instead of swallowing 
the whiskey, he held it in his mouth until he could 
set the barrel down, and then he spirted it upon} 
the floor, unwilling that the vile stuff should go} 
into his stomach. 

Nor was this all. There was an after part to| 
this scene that illustrates the unusual conscientious- | 
ness and uprightness of the hero of the book. 
His friend who made the bet was several years | 

ounger than himself, some have said, and he took | 
ie aside on the evening of that day, and asked | 
him if he was in the habit of betting. His friend 
assured him that he never bet before in his life. | 
“Then promise me that you will never bet again,” 
said young Lincoln. “It is a species of gambling 
in which only the meanest men ever engage.” His | 
friend hesitated to give the pledge, when he pro-| 
ceeded to expostulate with him. “Come, promise | 
me now. Your mother will be rejoiced to know) 
that you have taken such a stand.” His friend did | 
promise him, and now, thirty years after, he says/| 
that he wept by himself on that night over} 
“Abe’s” serious lesson, and has kept his pledge to 
this day. The book abounds with similar inci- 
dents that illustrate his character. 


+o 





THE TEMPEST AND ZEPHYR. 


A Zephyr was fanning the dew from a flower 

When the Tempest came by in the rage of his power, 
And he says to the zephyr, “Tis time you should go, 
For I treat all contemptible creatures just so!’” 
Then, suiting the act to the word, with his breath 

He tossed him on high, frighted almost to death ; 
And he said, “I must let your impertinence see 

That the business of blowing belongs all to me. 


“T can fan all these flowers and brush all these trees; | 
Can accomplish my work with the greatest of ease ; 
And whether I hinder the rain-drops or dew, 

I neither have room nor employment for you.” 

So saying he starts on his crazy career; 

He fills all the beasts of the forest with fear, 

The trees in the rage of his fury he trims, 

And crushes the flowers with the crash of their limbs; 
He sweeps the poor birds from their shelter, and then | 
Lays talent hands on the dwellings of men. 


The zephyr resumes his benevolent trade; 
He weeps o’er the havoc the tempest has made, 





Then hastens, with diligence, labor and care, 
All the injuries done to look up and repair. } 
And soon are new branches adorning the trees, | 
And flowers send new odors abroad on the breeze ; 
And the track of the tempest is lost in the blaze 





Of the earth’s verdant robe and the sun’s cheering rays. 


So children, be virtuous, gentle and kind, 

Of a quiet and meek disposition of mind; 

Let your efforts be always in favor of right, 

And pursue them with patient and hopeful delight ; 
Let the boisterous, blustering children of pride 
Spread their terror, and havoc, and rage far and wide; 
Then the thunder may roar and the tempest affright, 
But the zephyr brings treasures of peaceful delight. 
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For the Companion, 
GIRL-BOYS AND TOMBOYS. 
GIRL-BOYS. 

“Bah! Jack Jones is a-girl-boy. I saw him) 
through the window washing dishes and sweeping | 
floors the other day. He kissed his mother and 
said, ‘Good bye, mother,’ when he went to school 
yesterday. Just as if I’d kiss my mother! She’s| 
glad enough to get rid of me, and would sooner 
give me a slap than a kiss, any day. Then he takes | 
hold of his little sister’s hand and leads her out to 
walk.” So said Harry Brown, as he leaned on the 
gate and whittled a pine stick with his jack-knife. | 

“I took my little sister out to walk the other day. | 
She’ll want to go again, I guess. I pulled her, and 
scolded her, and treated her so politely generally, | 
that I think she'll be glad of my company in future!” | 
said Steve, another boy standing near him. 

“Jack Jones stands and shivers in the cold, and 
never plays rough games, like other boys. Then | 
he has those little curls all over his head. I say, 
why don’t his mother dress him up in pantalettes 
and petticoats, like a girl ?” 

“They say he helps his mother, though.” 

“Poh, 1 wouldn’t do it !” 

“Who's that you’re talking about ?” said a voice. 

Steve looked down, and Harry looked up at a 
chamber window and saw Anne’s face half hidden | 
behind some geraniums and heliotropes. Anne | 
was a sedate young lady. 

“You know, if you’ve been listening,” said Harry. 

“Well I don’t like girl-boys, I confess, and I 
don’t like man-boys either, little boys who feel as 
grand and smart as if they were old men instead of 
small youngsters.” 

“QO, you get out!” said Harry. 

“I should think you would like girl-boys, you 
are a girl,” said Steve. 

“No I don’t! I like to see boys full of life, who 
are not afraid to play games that will make them ! 








drinking usages of the day, he refused; and one of 
his boon companions, who was intimate with him 
from ten to twenty-one years of age, testifies that 


strong and manly. I like to see boys help their 
mothers and kiss them too. Aint you ashamed”— 
Annie finished her sentence to the geraniums, for | 


he never saw him take a dram of strong drink. | Harry and Steve didn’t like to be lectured in par- | 


But the following incident is a striking one, 
showing his persistency upon this subject: 

He was very strong at twenty-three years of age, 
stronger than any other person in the region, One 
of his companions, a few years younger than him- | 
self, made a bet with a man, that “Abe,” as he was | 
called, would lift a barrel of whiskey containing | 
forty gallons, and drink out of the bung-hole. He | 
bet a hat that “Abe” would perform this feat. Ac-| 
cordingly the subject was opened to him, and the 
trial of his strength was made. He lifted the bar- | 


as | 


rel of whiskey, and took a swallow from the bung-| Anne was heard to soliloquize, as she ran up stairs, 


ticular, any more than boys in general do, and had 
kicked up their heels and run off down the street. 
Immediately after a little boy with the cleanest 
possible face, without a particle of dust on his 
white jacket, and with his hair parted exactly 
in the middle, rang at the door. 

“T have brought you some flowers, Miss Anne,” 


he said, making a bow so low that all his curls 


were exactly perpendicular to the floor. Miss 


, I beg your pardon. 


“That boy’ll never be good for anything if he don’t | iu the battles of the Revolution, but it came harde, 
have any boyhood. He’ll never get hardened, he'll to me one day to ask a man’s forgiveness than ¢, 
have no character, no constitution, nothing worth | faee the cannon of the enemy. Yes, I forgive yo, 
living for. If he was my child I’d shave his head, | my dear, and hope that your high spirits wil] not 


put a stout frock on him, and turn him out with | 
other boys, with directions to play like them or 


starve.” At this point she shut the door. 


TOMBOYS. 


“Get out of the way; I’m coming!” shouted 
Emma, as she ran down the street with her hat in 
| her hand, and her hair like that of Fairy Bell, in 
the song, “like the thistle down floating in the 
In her flight she knocked over one or two 
small boys who happened to stand in her way. | 
One youngster would not be knocked down, and 
she attacked him with her fists, till he was glad to 
Amid the noise of the children 
whom she had upset, she sprang upon the fence, 


wind.” 


beat a retreat. 


and stood on one of the gate posts. 
“Emma’s a tomboy!” 
putting his head out of a window. 


“Be careful! Next time I catch you, you'll get 


it ia 
The little fellow immediately collapsed. 


Three or four lady-like little girls came by look- 


ing aghast at Emma, on the post. 
“You can’t get up as high as I can!” she gaid. 
“My mother won’t let me climb fences. 


“Poor little child! 
soul’s your own. 
please. 
not do so.’ 


My mother lets me do as 


can’t go up hill, and I have grand times.” 


“I wish,” said another little girl, “that I could 
They plague me half 


frighten the boys as you do. 
to death.” 


“Can't I scatter them? If they give me a saucy 
word they get their pay for it. What have you 
Paper dolls? They are all nonsense. 
My dog is better than a doll. I can play marbles, 
Father said that I was quite an 
Amazon the other day. I like father; but mother 
can’t make me mind, I guess. Can’t I jump down 


got there ? 


and fly kites. 


there ?” 
“Oh no, you'll hurt yourself!” 


“Hurt me!” she replied, contemptuously, as she 


gave a great spring and alighted on the ground. 
“What is a tomboy ?” asked Florence. 


“A girl who acts like a boy, I guess,” said another 


girl. 


Emma rushed off down the street to meet a girl 
who had a dirty face, tangled hair, and a loud 


voice. 
“They say we are tomboys. 


stories,” said Emma. 


A stern voice called them back. An old man 


spoke. 
“Come here, girls! 


better for being so wild and lawless ?” 


“Poh, old man, you needn’t lecture us. I guess 


we can take care of ourselves,” said Emma. 


The old man’s eye kindled as he leaned on the 
“Is that the fruit of being tom- 
boys—disrespect to old age? When I was young 
| we never met an old man without a courtesy or 


top of his staff. 


bow.” 


“Very well, old gentleman, here’s a courtesy for 


you!” 


“What kind of women will you make if you 
| grow up this way! The Bible says, ‘Train up a 
| child in the way he should go, and when he is old 
| he will not depart from it. You are not being 
trained up. You are like vines left sprawling on 
the ground, running where they will, instead of 


climbing up as they ought to.” 
“I guess we'll come up as well as you have!” 


“Well, well, miss, your father can make you 
mind, I understand. I will report to him these in- | 
sults, and you will meet the punishment you de- 


serve.” 


The old man turned sadly away, with a tear in 
his eye, murmuring, “The old times! the old 


times !” 


Emma was not afraid of punishment. They 
would not whip her, and if they shut her up in her 
room she would jump out of the window. She 
had done it before. But she had a good heart 
under all her roughness, and she felt touched that 
she had wounded the old man’s feelings. The 
haughty light died out of her eyes as she stepped 


up to him. 
“Well, any more impertinence ?” 


“No sir;” she said, with drooping head. “I’ve 
| done very wrong. I’m very sorry that I spoke so 
to you. You are right to be angry with me, and 
I’m not afraid of punishment, 


but I’m really sorry. Won’t you forgive me ?” 


The old man grasped her hand, and exclaimed, 
“That’s nobje! that’s worthy of the spirit of ’76 


That’s true heroism! 


‘shouted a little fellow, 


She 
thinks it is not proper, and she won’t let me go 
with you because you are so rude,” said Florence. 
You don’t dare to say your 


Sometimes she says, ‘Emma, love, I would 
But father says brooks must run, and 
| flowers must grow, and birds must sing, and water 


I don’t care. Come, 
let’s climb the old apple tree, and sit there and tell 


What’s that I hear about 
you? Do you like to be tomboys? Will any one 
_ love and respect you? Do you mind your parents 


Beg forgiveness of an old 


fly away with you, and that you will grow up int, 
a handsome, gentle, noble woman. God big 
you !” CHRISTIE Prag, 
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HOW A PIG WENT TO A PARTY, 


Once there was a rabbit whose name was Butte. 
fly, and another whose name was Brownie. By, 
terfly was called Butterfly because he had two little 
places on his cheeks which looked just like a by, 
terfly’s wings; and Brownie was called Brownj, 
because she had brown ears and a brown taj) 
Well, one day Brownie said to Butterfly, 

“Butterfly, we must have a party !” 

Butterfly was reading the newspaper, and al] x 
once he stopped, and took off his spectacles anq 
laid down his paper, and said he, “Why, Brownie 
what do you want to have a party for?” , 

“OQ!” said Brownie, “all the neighbors have had 
parties, and we must have one.” 

“Well,” said Butterfly, “if we must, we must” 
and so he wiped his spectacles with his tail, py 
them on and went. to reading his newspaper again, 

So Brownie began to get ready for the party, 
And the first thing to be done was to knew whon 
to invite. So the next night, when Butterfly hag 
got his slippers on and was warming his feet jus 
before going to bed, he and Brownie had a talk oy 
that subject. 

“How many are you going to have ?” said But 
terfly. 

“OQ! I don’t know,” said Brownie; “let us count 
them all up. In the first place there is Tabby, the 
I| cat; and then there is Towser, the dog; and Pip, 

the hen, and Rattle, the rooster.” 

“O, I wont have the rooster; he will split ow 
heads open with his crowing,” said Butterfly; but 
Brownie said “poh! poh! Butterfly, if you invite 
Pip you must invite Rattle, you know.” 

“Well,” said Butterfly, “I hope he'll clear out 
his throat before he comes.” 

“T’ll get some molasses candy ready for him,’ 
said Brownie. 

“Well,” said Butterfly, “go on.” 

“Next comes the bossy—what in the world is 
his name?” said Brownie. “O, I remember—it’s 
Bruno; yes, we must have Bruno. Then Cosset, 
the little lamb, and then the parrot and the canary 
bird over to Mr. Jones’; and I believe that’s all] 
can think of.” 

“But you have forgot the pig,” said Butterfly. 

“What! that dirty pig?” said Brownie, “he 

never shall come into my house.” 
. Why, what will he say >” said Butterfly. “You 
know he lives right across the road, and he'll see 
and hear everything, and he’ll feel dreadfully if you 
don’t invite him.” 

“Nonsense!” said Brownie; “pigs haven’t any 
feelings !” 

“I guess you’d think they had if you could hear 
’em squeal as I did the other day, when the man 
was killing ’em,” said Butterfly. “Besides, you 
can make him wipe his feet clean before he comes 
in, and put a large bib on him, and spread a piece 


be very dirty.” 

“Well, I’li see,” said Brownie. But she made 
up her mind to invite him after what Butterfly said 
about the pig’s feelings, for she was a very kind- 
hearted rabbit, and was president of a charitable 
society, and did a great deal of good to the poor, 
and in every other possible way. So next day, 
when Butterfly went to his work, he carried the in- 
vitations, which Brownie had written on nice little 
pieces of paper, something like this: 

‘Butterfly and Brownie present their compli- 
ments to Mr. Pig, and request the pleasure of his 
company to-morrow afternoon.” 

When Butterfly handed the invitation to the pig, 
he tried to take hold of it with his dirty paw, but 
was so clumsy that he let it fallin the mud. But 
he contrived to pick it up again, and then he 
opened it, and said he, “What’s all this? I can't 
read ; I’m not a learned pig, you know.” 

So Butterfly told him what it was, and the pig 
grunted out that he’d try to come if his master 
would let him. 

So the next day Brownie had her house all put 
in order, and her table.set for supper in the dining- 
room, and she put on her best gown and apron, and 
smoothed her hair so that she looked her very 

rettiest, and then she sat down and waited for 
er company. Butterfly had not got home, but 
was expected every minute. Pretty soon the bell 
rung, and Brownie, looking out of the window, 88¥ 
the dog. 2 

“O, he’s here soon enough, I'll warrant,” said 
Brownie, “he smells the victuals. But he’s we- 
come,” said she. ‘Come in, Towser!” 

So Towser came in, and pretty soon came the 
cat, and the parrot, and the canary bird, and the 
lamb, and by-and-by came the pig. Brownie s8¥ 
him as he came into the gate, and she saw that his 
feet were very black and dirty, and that his nose 
was monstrously big. At first she thought he had 
tumbled down and hurt it, but she soon saw 
he had been sticking it into the pudding, and that 
the pudding had stuck ali over it. 

“Here piggy,” said she, “please to wipe your 
feet and clean your nose before you come in. 

But piggy said he guessed he looked well enough 
for her house ; so he bolted in, tracking his mu 
all over the clean floor, and sticking his nose into 
everything he could find, till Brownie was ready t 
cry, she was so vexed. When Butterfly came 
home, however, he contrived to draw piggy out i 
to the garden, and there he made him wipe his 
feet on the clean grass, so that he was a little more 
decent. And he lent him his pocket handkerchi 
and made him clean his nose, “for you know, Mr. 
Pig,” said he, “that Brownie has taken a good d 
,| of pains to fix up the house, and you must keep 
*| as clean as you can.” 

“Uh! uh?” said the pig; but as he went back 














. manlikeme? Bless your little heart! I’ve fought! into the house, he smelt the swill pail, and rushed 
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at it and tipped it over, and got both his fore feet | nized, and scanning the woodsawyer a moment, he 
| said : 


ig it, and in half a minute was dirtier than ever. 
uQ), what shall Ido?” said Brownie, when she 
saw him coming in again. “He must go home ; 
he shan’t stay another minute.” 
«0 
any more harm than he has done.” 


vi 





ell, they sat down to supper; piggy and all. 
There was a good deal of whispering between But- 
tefly and Brownie as to where they should put 
pigsy 5 
pight behave better if wy | were beside him. So| 
they began to eat. And Brownie had a dish of | 
nilk for the cat, and a nice beef bone for the dog; | 
ind alittle cup of seed for the canary, and some 
wr for Rattle and Pip, and some nice sweet grass 
fr Bruno and Cosset, and a nice pailful of potato. 
wings for the pig. And they all had enough, | 
ind behaved very politely, except the pig. For) 
fer he had eaten his potato parings, he stretched | 
oat his paw and seized Rattle’s dish of corn, and | 
ied to get Towser’s bone. And at this, Rattle 
wt up such an awful crowing that all the company 
dapped their hands to their ears, and Brownie 
oe out, “Where’s my molasses candy? Where’s 
py molasses candy ?” And the dog seized hold of 

‘ogy’s ear, and bit him so that he let the bone go, 
a ; boom to rub his ear with his paw, instead of 
sealing his neighbor's victuals with it. 

And Butterfly had as much as he could do to 
reserve order. And the worst of all was that 
Sale, when she brought back the molasses can- 
iy, dropped a piece of it on the parrot’s plate, and 
jegot hold of it and threw it at the canary bird, 
ud the bird stuck his nose in it so that he couldn’t 
open his mouth, and everybody thought he was in 
sit, and Cosset went after the doctor, and Bruno 
yent to get some hot water and tipped over the 
tea-kettle and burned his toes. 

At last Butterfly saw it was of no use to keep 
the pig any longer; so he said, “Mr. Piggy, we are 
wry you are such a noisy, and dirty, and uncom- 
frtable creature that we cannot do anything with 
you; but you must go home.” : ; 
«Uh! uh!” grunted the pigs but he didn’t stir 
mn inch. So Butterfly told Towser he must get 
him home somehow or other. And Towser took | 
hold of his ear, and said, “Come along, Mr. Piggy ; 
tis is no place for you; politeness is thrown away 
spon pigs ; come along !” 

§o the pig grunted again, and went out. And 
Towser led him home, and when he left him he was 
noting his nose into the mud as contented as ever. 
And Towser went back,.and the company contrived 


let him stay,” said Butterfly; “he can’t do| with marked emphasis; “and you excel those who 
So Brownie | are satisfied with the double-entry system. 
d her eyes and carpet, and made the best of it. | keep 


but they finally concluded to put him be-! jections to paying these little bills twice, but I can- 
tween the dog and the rooster, for they thought he | not 


“How do you keep your books, sir ?” 
“T keep no books,” said the man, abashed. 
“I think you do, sir,” continued Mr. Webster, 


You 
your books upon a ¢riple-entry plan, I ob- 
serve.” 

Tearing up the account, Mr. Webster added : 


“Go, sir, and be honest hereafter. I have no ob- 


ay them three times. You may retire!” 
The man left the room feeling as though he was 
suffocating for the want of air. He had learned a 
lesson that lasted through life. 
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SCRIPTURAL ENIGMA. 
Whom did his son deceive, becanse his eyes were dim? 
Who by St. Paul was asked to haste to Rome to him? 





What nation’s unbelief made this apostle sad ? 
Where by a proclamation were the Jews made glad? 


Who first employed his skill in iron and in brass? 

Who heard a solemn voice which cried, “All flesh is 
grass >” 
Whom did his nurse let fall, and thereby render lame? 


Who was it that the first temptation overcame ? 


Where did God punish Israel with consuming fire ? 
For whose reception did St. Paul express desire ? 


Nigh to what city once sat Jesus at the well ? 

Who, sleeping while Paul preached, from a high win- 
dow fell? 

A stone set up in token of God’s help obtained ? 

At what place was the ark for twenty years detained? 


The city where the great apostle Paul was born? 

A king, of whom an angel did a good man warn? 

Who wisely held his peace till elder men had spoken ? 
Nor was, until they ceased to speak, his silence broken. 


Who loitered, though by angels of his danger told ? 
Who to a godly king his threshingfloor once sold ? 
Who hid two spies, then sent them forth another way? 
Who, a king’s mind to calm, upon the harp did play? 
Take the first letters, which combined 
Will form seven words, in which you'll find 
An admonition given; + 
And may the Holy Spirit lead 
Your soul with earnestness indeed 
To seek the way to heaven. 





THE Oxford Democrat tells a story of some tame 





finish their supper as well as they could. And 
iter supper they enjoyed themselves with plays 
ind games, and Brownie, in spite of the dirt and 
wnfusion, told Butterfly the next day that she had 
had a very good time. 

About a week afterwards Butterfly and Brownie 
vere sitting together after breakfast. Butterfly 
uid to Brownie, “Do you know what you’ve been 
tating, Brownie ?” 

“Rating?” said Brownie, “why sausages, of 
course ?” 

“Yes; but do you know what pig they came 
from ?” 

“No,” said Brownie. 

“Well, it was the dirty pig we had at our party.” 

“Well,” said Brownie, “I’m almost sorry you 
tld me; but he was a dreadful dirty pig; andifa 
dreadful dirty pig can be made into clean, nice sau- 
ages, I don’t know as he can be put to any better 
we,” 

“Nor I,” said Butterfly—Springfield Republi- 
Can. 





For the Companion, 


PONY AND I. 
Ah! toss your head and shake your mane, 
My bonny, winsome treasure ; 
O’er sloping hills and valleys green 
We'll keep time to the measure 


Of dancing brooks, of singing birds, 
The wind that, as it passes, 

Rings all the blue-bells in the glade, 
And laughs among the grasses. 


The blue sky, with its sunshine bright, 
Is bending softly o’er us ; 

Green, grassy lawns, and meadow lands 
Are stretching far before us. 


Away, away, my prancing pet, 
If care should dare to follow, 

We'll bind her strong and leave her long 
Tn the shades of haunted hollow. 


Good-bye, good-bye to foolish Fear, 
For nought can e’er betide us 
While you and I, my bonny steed, 
Have nature’s smiles to guide us. 
Lizz1z G. BEEBE. 
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MR. WEBSTER AND HIS BILLS. 
The late Daniel Webster was not so careful in 


his pecuniary matters as some men, and this fault} He and his mother were in the dining-room, and 
¥as, at times, taken advantage of. At one time a did not even hear the stage; but the first thing 
poor man sawed a pile of wood for him, and hav- 


ing presented his bill, it was promptly paid by Mr. 
ebster. The laborer took sick during the winter, 
ind a neighbor advised him to call upon Mr. Web- 
“er for the payment of his bill. 
“But he has paid me,” said the man. 


“No matter,” replied his dishonest adviser, “call 
e don’t know, and don’t mind, 
the pays. It isa very common thing for him to 


= with it. 
Pay such small bills twice over.” 


man got well, and carried in his account the 
Mr. Webster looked: at it, looked at 
the man, remembered him—but paid the bill with- | 


cond time. 


out demurring. 


e fellow got “short” some three or foar| 
Months afterwards, and bethought him of the gen- | ceived them. 
ebster in his; 
Money matters—and a third time he called and, 
the wood. Mr. Web- 
he immediately recog: | 


frosity and loose manner of Mr. W 


Presented his bill for sawi 
tter took the account, which 


*| bright buttons, his cap and mittens, and putting 





trout kept in the basin of a fountain on the grounds 
of Mr. L. Denison, at Norway Village. They had 
become the pets of the village, and under generous 
| feeding some of them have grown to weigh two and 
\a half pounds each. They immediately . gather 
|near the edge of the water, when visitors are 
around, and will readily take food from the hand— 
the owner always having a care that the fingers 
are not bitten in the operation. 


| 
| 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





“NO FATHER TO-DAY.” 


Little Jamie, who is four years old, was all 
“dressed up” very nicely—his new gray suit em- 
broidered with black braid, his curling hair brushed 
up so np | from his forehead, his hands and face 
“shining clean ;” what do you think was to pay ? 

“Why, father has been away, and is coming home 
in the Hancock stage.” Mother had kept dinner 
waiting. “She had such nice things,” Jamie said, 
“clean table-cloth and all.” 

Jamie stationed himself at the window, standing 
on a low stool, very anxious and very expectant, 
while his brother Henry, who is seven years older, 
sat back a little on the sofa, pretending to read. 
But he did not read much, for at the least rumble 
of wheels up he darted, and run to the window, 
too. 

By-and-by the stage came rolling along, went by 
straight ahead, did not stop. 

“Ah!” said little Jamie, choking baek his tears, 
“No father to-day !” 

After the nice dinner had been disposed of and 
the disappointment a little worn off, Jamie asked 
to be dressed to go up to the post office and round 
alittle. His father is postmaster, and Jamie felt 
as if his non-appearance was a public calamity. 
So his mother put on his big overcoat with the 


both hands in his pockets, Jamie marched up street. 
Every gentleman he met he would stop and say, 
“No father to-day.” Then he went to the post 
office, and as people came in for their mails he 
would call out, “No father to-day.” He felt that 
all must be as much interested in the fact as him- 
self. 

The next day the father did come home, and 
| Jamie was not looking out of the window, either. 





they knew father stood in the doorway, all muffled 
up, with his valise in his hand. Was not Jamie 
very happy? One doesn’t often see a happier boy. 
He clung about his father’s neck and could not 
say enough; and when the trunk was opened, and 
a box of blocks to build a church, and a miniature 
army, with horsemen, infantry and cannon, ap- 
peared, Jamie jumped right up and down for joy. 
He can’t bear to leave them a moment, and I guess 
he must play with them in his dreams. 
I went in there a day or two after, and Jamie had 

| his blocks and his soldiers, and he had horsemen 
on the turrets of the church and cannon peepin 

out between the pillars. His mother said he ha 
played with them almost every minute since he re- 





I have thought so much of little Jamie’s exclama- 
tion, “No father to-day !” in reference to little ones 
whose fathers have gone off to fight in this terrible 


from the windows and gaze up and down the street, 
looking out for father, and “No father to-day” will 
fall back upon their hearts like a knell of sorrow. 
To many (how many God only knows), the “No 
father to-day” will be repeated till the full sense of 
the great loss will become a part of the daily life. 
Many will watch and wait, and wait and watch, and 
never know whether they will ever see “father” 
again, and never hear of his sad fate, whether slain 
on the battle-field, or died in some far-off hospi- 
tal; and to many the anxious looking out for father 
will be answered, “Shot through the heart,” “Found 


Shall we not pray for all such little ones who 
mourn “No father to-day,” that they may find a 
Father in Him who has taught us to say, “When 
my father and my mother forsake me, then the 
Lord will take me up ;” and who has said, “Leave 
thy fatherless children, I will preserve them alive ?” 
Little reader, that the sad lot of “No father to- 
day,” to-morrow, and to-morrow, may not be yours, 
we earnestly pray.— Well-Spring. 








CARPETS.—Don't pay the high prices. 200 pieces Tapestry 
Brussels from the auction trade sales in New York, and will be 
sold for $1,00 to $1,25 per yard. These Carpets are the cheapest 
we have had this season, and are very much under the regular 
prices. 

One price and cash systems strictly adhered to. 

NEW ENGLAND CARPET CO., 
75 Hanover Street. 


CARPETS FOR THE PEOPLE. — The current of trade is sure 
to turn to that house which sells at the lowest prices. Just received 
from the recent auction trade sales in New York, 1000 pieces of 
English Tapestries, Royal Velvets and Medallions. These in- 
voices of Carpets comprise some of the finest qualities and most 
beautiful goods imported, and will be sold for much under the 
usual prices. 
One price and cash systems strictly adhered to. 
NEW ENGLAND CARPET CO., 
ogee tel 75 Hanover Street. 
CARPETS.—Although prices have nearly doubled to import or 
manufacture, we have been enabled to keep our stock complete 
from the auction trade sales and other sources, and for the present 
car supply our customers at very much under the ruling rates. 
One price and cash systems strictly adhered io. 
NEW ENGLAND CARPET CO., 


75 Hanover Street. 
a 


CHINA AND JAPAN STRAW CARPETS.—From the special 
sale of the 29th ult., some of the best productions, and many new 
and beautiful patterns, in checks and stripes, at much less than 
the ruling rates, just received by the 

NEW ENGLAND CARPET CO., 
75 Hanover Street. 
One price and cash systems strictly adhered to. 
Se oe 


OIL CLOTH CARPETS.—The celebrated Enamelled finish, 
in Marquetry, Tapestry, and other beautiful designs, for sale at 
manufacturers’ prices, by the 
NEW ENGLAND CARPET CO., 


25—3w 75 Hanover Street. 





SKIN DISEASES, SCROFULOUS SORES AND ULCERS 
CURED WITH FROM ONE TO SIx BorTLes oF 


DR. RADWAY’S CLEANSING SYRUP, 
CALLED 
RADWAY’S RENOVATING RESOLVENT. 
CURED BY TWO BOTTLES. 


CoLpWarTeER, Micu., May 16, 1857. 

Messrs. Rapway & Co.:—I have been attlicted for some years 
with what the physicians term consumption. It had reduced me 
to such a low state that I was incapable of attending to my _busi- 
ness. I suffered continual pains in my bones, and my stomach 
was so disordered, my food would pass undigested. After using 
the most popular medicines of the day to no etfect, I was induced, 
through the influence of one of your travelling agents, to use your 
KR. R. R., and am happy to have the pleasure to inform you that, 
after using two bottles of the Resolvent, I am entirely cured. 
My wife has been subject to the sick headache, but, since your 
Remedies have been introduced into my family, the use of the Re- 
lief has entirely cured her of this distressing complaint. 


Is suited to both young and old. 
dead after the battle,” &e. vents its falling or turning grey, and imparts to ita beautiful, 


glossy appearance. 


THE HAIR DRESSING CULTIVATES 


a 


PUBLIC BENEFACTRESS. 
MRS. A. ALLEN, 
A LADY OF WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 


Her preparations for the Hair have not only the largest sale in 


the United States and Canada, but within the past few years, to 
supply the immense demand from foreign countries, depots for 
their exclusive sale have been opened in London and Liverpool. 
Also in Pdris, Havana, Vera Cruz and Valparaiso. 


MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 
It strengthens the Hair, pre- 
It never fails 
TO RESTORE GREY HAIR 
To its Original Youthful Color. 
IT Is NOT A DYE, 


but acts directly upon the roots of the Hair, giving them the nata- 
ral nourishment required. producing the same vitality and luxu- 
rious quantity as in youth. 
quires no preparation of the hair, and is easily applie 
self. One bottle will usually last for a year, as after the hair is 
once restored, occasional applications once in three months will 
ensure against grey hairs tothe most advanced age. 


It will restore it on bald ro re- 


by one's 


THE RESTORER REPRODUCES. 

AND BEAUTIFIES. 
MRS, 8. A. ALLEN’S 

WORLD'S HAIR DRESSING, OR ZYLOBALSAMUM, 


is essential to use with the Restorer, but the Hair Dressing alone 
often restores, and never fails to invigorate, beautify and re- 


fresh the Hair, renderingit soft, silky and glossy, and disposing 
it to remain in any desired position. 


FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN 


whose Hair requires frequent dressing, it has no equal. Nolady's 
toilet is complete without it. The rich, glossy appearance impart- 
edis truly wonderful. It cleanses the Hair, removes all dandruff, 
and imparts to ita most delightful fragrance. It will prevent the 
Hair from falling out, and is the most economical and valuable 
Hair Dressing known. Millionsof bottles sold every year. 


MBS. 8S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 


HAIR RESTORER 


AND 
ZYLOBALSAMUM™M. 


THE GREAT UNEQUALLED PREPARATIONS FOR 
RESTORING, INVIGORATING, BEAUTIFYING 
AND DRESSING THE HAIR. 


VALUABLE TESTIMONY. 


Rev. A. WEBSTER, Boston, Ms., writes: “I have used. threngh 
the advice of personal friends, Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair 
Restorer and Zylobalsamum, for several months past, with great 
effect and entire satisfaction. Iam now neither bald nor grey. 
My hair was dry and brittle, but has regained the softness of its 
earlier years.” 


TRUTH STRANGER THAN FICTION, 


Rev. H. V. DEGEN, Boston, Mass., writes: ‘“‘That Mrs. S. A. 
Allen's World's Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum promote the 
growth of the hair where baldness has commenced, I have the ev- 
idence of my own eyes.” 


REPUTATION ESTABLISHED. 


§. RANDALL, Es@., Sullivansville, N. Y., says in a letter recent- 
ly, of Mrs. S. A. Allen's Zylobaisamum: “‘It is the best dressing 
for the hair we can get, and the most called for, Her Hair Re- 
storer is a valuable remedy for baldness and greyness. I could 
procure many. testimonials, but their fame is already too well 
established to require them.” 


DOCTORS APPROVE. 


Dr. J. R. DILLINGHAM, Edgartown, Dukes Co., Mass., writes 
“One of my family whose hair had been grey for a number of 
years, commenced using Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair Restor- 
er and Zylobalsamum, without any faith in its virtnes, but con- 
trary to expectation, the hair is now of a natural color, life-like 
and beautiful.” 

ONE BOTTLE DID IT. 


Rev. 8S. B. Morvey, Attleboro’, Mass., writes: ‘‘The effect of 
Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair Restorer has been to ‘change the 
crown of glory’ belonging to old men to the origimal hue of youth. 
This was done by a single bottie. Others of my acquaintances 
have used it with the same effect. The Zylobalsamum I regard 
as an invaluable dressing for the hair.” 


EVERYBODY PRAISES. 
Rev. Wm. PortTEvs, Stanwich, Ct., writes; “Mrs. 8. A. Allen's 


World's Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum have met my most san- 
guine expectations, in causing my hair to grow on bald spots. I 





In future I shall keep a supply of them on hand, as I id 
them invaluable. L. H. THOMPSON, 
Proprietor 8. M. Hotel. 
LUNG COMPLAINT CURED BY SIX BOTTLES. 


YonKERS, WESTCHESTER Co., MAY 27, 1857. 

I was troubled with a lung complaint which Dr. Hunter and Dr. 
Fitch said was consumption. I had six severe attacks of bleeding. 
I had great pains in my sides and shoulders, and a very bad cough. 
I would sometimes cough one hour at a time. I vomited thick 
matter streaked with blood. I paid Hunter one hundred dollars, 
and Fitch considerable, and still was not cured or relieved. 1 
have taken six bottles of Resolvent, used the Relief to rub my 
chest with, and am now weil. 1 don't believe I ever had the con- 
sumption. JOHN H. STIRLING. 
Bad Cough, Hacking Dry Cough, stitching or wrenching Pains 
in the Side, sudden Pains around the Heart, Shortness of Breath, 
Hard Breathing, Sharp Pains when taking a Long Breath, and all 


other painful symptoms, are quickly removed by a dose or two of 
Renovating Kesolvent. 
PRICE, ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE, OR SIX BOTTLES 
FOR FIVE DOLLARS. 


DR. RADWAY & CO., 


OFFICE 87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 
fr” SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 25—2w 


BOWEL COMPLAINTS, PAINS IN STOMACH AND REAL 
CHOLERA MORBUS. 
These complaints are most always treated with Opium, or pre- 
parations of Opium, when attacks are violent, and after the pain 
is relieved an unpleasant debility follows, which makes the reme- 
dy nearly as bad as the disease. The cathartic character of Hun- 
newell’s Tolu Anodyne, its perfectly natural opiate character has 
been proved in most distressing cases, and no family should be 
— it. It is the most pertect and natural Pain Riller in the 
world. 
ga" Fac-simile of J. L. Hunnewell's signature over corks of 
genuine only. 
J. L. HUNNEWELL, Proprietor, Boston, Mass. 


For sale by all dealers everywhere. 
Dealers of good refe pplied on i 


NEW SPRING STYLES. 


THE LARGEST AND BEST ASSORTMENT 
OF 


MEN’S AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
FURNISHING GOODS, &c. &e., 
AT LOW PRICES, 


Wholesale and Retail, 
CAN BE FOUND AT 


OAK HALL, 


32 and 34 NORTH STREET, BOSTON. 
GEO. W. SIMMONS & CO. 
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C. & A. SPRING, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
SEWING MACHINE NEEDLES 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
17 HARVARD PLACE, (opposite OLD SOUTH CHURCH.) 


haver dit to my friends, and they all speak highly of 
it, after use." 
THOROUGHLY TESTED. 


Rev. H. J. CAMPBELL, pastor ofthe First Baptist church, Lan- 
caster, N. H., under date of Sept. 26, 1860, writes: “I have used 
rs.S. A. Allen's World's Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum, 
and can cordially recommend them to those who wish to have 
their grey hair restored to its original color. I am satisfied that 
the Restorer is nota Dye, as I have thoroughly tested it.” 


FROM A DISTINGUISHED MINISTER. 


Rev. B. P. Stone, D. D., Concord, N. H., writes: “Having 
made an experiment of Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair Restor- 
er and Zylobalsamum, I can truly say it is successful. My hair, 
which was quite gray, is now restored to its original color. 4 
recommend them to the public as the best articles yet discovered 
for the hair.” 


PRIZES THEM HIGHLY. 


Rev. AMos BLANCHARD, Meriden, N. H., writes: “I think very 
highly of Mrs. 3. A. Allen's World's Hair Restorer and Zylobalsa- 
mum. Both myself and wife have used them with the most sat- 
isfactory results.” These preparations are exported largely in 
Europe, and have a world-wide reputation. 


THIRTY YEARS YOUNGER. 


Rev. B. Bruce, D. D., Newmarket, Gallatin, Co., Il] , writes: 
“] have tried Mrs. 8. A. Allen’s World's Hair Restorer and Zylo- 
balsamum. They acted likeacharm. My hair is as it was thir- 
v years ago. If you wish a reference from me, I will give it wil- 
lingly.” 


PERFECTLY SATISFACTORY. 


Rev. Jas. Hort, Pastor of First Presbyterian church, Orange, 

J., writes: ‘I have used Mrs. 8. A. Allen's Zylobalsamum or 
World’s Hair Dressing with very great benefitin my family. Its 
cleansing and healing fm sage removing dandruff, and giving 
the hair a natural and healthy tone and softness, surpass those 
of any preparation known to me.” 


REPUTATION ESTABLISHED. 


8. RANDALL, EsqQ.. Sullivansville, N.Y., says,in a letter re- 
cently, of Mrs. 8. A. Allen's Zylobalsamum : “‘Itis the best dress- 
ing for the hair we can get, and the mostcalled for. Her Hair 
Restorer is a valuable remedy for baldness and grayness. I could 
procure many testimonials, but their fame is already too well es- 
tablished to require them.” 





gar We think that if these fail to convince, nothing less inan @ 
trial will. Some few dealers try to sell articles on which they can 
make more profit than on these; always Insist on having these. 


We aspire to have the best, not the lowest priced. One bottle 
of the Restorer will last a year; $1,50 per bottle. Balsam 373g 
cents per bottle. 


MES. 8, A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
HAIR RESTORER 
ZYLOBALSAMUM. 


THE GREAT UNEQUALLED PREPARATIONS FOR 
RESTORING, INVIGORATING, BEAUTIFYING 
AND DRESSING THE HAIR. 
Sold by Druggists throughout the World. 
DEPOT, 198 GREENWICH 8T., NEW YORK, 
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A GARMENT 
MORE TERRIBLE THAN THE POISONED SHIRT OF NESSUS. 

While visiting M Wallie Wilson, a boy of 
eight summers, lay stretched out upon the sofa by | 
my side, amusing himself, and, as he played, the | 
sweet cadences of a happy song filled the room with | 
melody. “Ah!” thought I, “how unconscious the | 
child is of the wonderful talent he possesses,” when 
snap went some internal string, that had held Wal- | 
lie’s temper in tune, and a wicked oath grated upon 
my ear. 

“OQ, Wallie,” said I, wishing my words might | 
move his heart as much as sorrow had my own. | 

“O! Wallie! what a word for such a boy as you 
to utter! Do the boys in M—— talk like that!) 
I never hear such words at home.” 

“Don’t,” was his matter of fact answer; “well, if 
you lived here you would.” 

And as I reflected upon the uselessness of this 
great sin, I said, “It is a more terrible habit than | 
Nessus’ poisoned shirt.” 

As you will meet many allusions to this garment ) 
in reading I will tell you the story. | 

Hercules was the son of Jupiter, but as he had a| 
human mother he was mortal. Juno, the wife of | 
Jupiter, determined to destroy him. She according- | 
ly sent two serpents to make an end of him as he | 
lay in his cradle, when the wonderful baby strangled | 
them, and lived on in spite of her malice. When} 
he became a man Juno by her arts contrived to! 
make him the slave of a tyrant named Eurystheus. | 
He required the most unreasonable services of his 
poor slave, commanding him first to destroy a lion, 
the Nemean lion, that had defied everybody. Her- 
cules strangled the monster as easily as he had 
done the serpents. But when he came home with 
the skin upon his shoulders Eurystheus, instead of 
rewarding him, became so much afraid of him that 
he commanded him to deliver all accounts of future 
exploits outside the town. Hercules was not al- 
lowed to remain idle. He was next sent to destroy 
the hydra, a creature with nine heads. Like cer- | 
tain wicked slanders that spring up anew when cut | 
down, these heads grew out as fast as they were | 
cut off; in fact, two came up where one had been 
before. You have studied the Multiplication table, | 
and know just how to pity poor Hercules, for when 
you have mastered the ones, the twos are twice as 
hard, and so on to twelve. Like Hercules, keep at | 
work until you conquer. He burned the spot 
where one head had been cut off, and then it could 
sprout no more new ones. The next labor sur- | 
passed all the chores ever required of a stable boy. | 
He must cleanse the Augean stables, where 3000 ox- | 
en had stood for thirty years. Hercules turned the 
channels of two rivers through the stables, and! 
washed them out ina trice. What did the oxen 
think of this oiginal method? They protested 
loudly against it in our valley last spring, when the 
Connecticut washed them out of their stalls, and 
made night dismal with their bellowings, they and 
the frogs. Another feat was to secure the girdle 
of the Amazonian queen. Now the ancients were 
poor scholars in Geography. They used Ptolemy's 
Geography without improvement, for 1300 years, 
and that was a very imperfect one. Why, think of 
a grown up scholar believing that the sun went | 
down into the Western Ocean like a red hot can- 
non ball, hissing and sputtering so that those near 
could hear the noise. Hercules found the Amazons, 
and secured the girdle. Next his unreasonable 
master wanted the oxen of Geryou,—monsters 
with three bodies, that dwelt in an island called Red, 
because it was right under the spot where the sun 
plunges into the Western Ocean, It was probably 
the country of Spain. 

It would not do to tell a modern school boy such | 
marvellous stories about lands in the rosy West, 
whose sands were gold, for he would begin to save 
his pennies, and as soon as he had enough he 
would start off on an exploring expedition. The | 
land would be surveyed and measured, the sands 
analyzed, and the monstrous oxen proved to be! 
bison, or grizzly bears. On his way to Spain, 
Hercules raised up two pillars, one on each side of 
the Straits of Gibraltar. The one in Europe was 
called Calpe, the one in Africa Abyla. But Pres- 
ident Hitchcock, in his Geology, will tell you more 
about those rocks and their origin than Hercules 
could. 

The giant oxen were brought to Eurystheus, who 
by this time had set his heart on the golden apples 
of Hesperides. These apples are supposed to be 
the oranges of Spain, of which the Greeks had 
heard some obscure account. Hercules knew not 
where to find them. As he searched for them, he 
came across Atlas. Our modern Atlas took its 
name from this giant, but he was not represented 
by the Greeks as holding a round world on his 
shoulders. They thought the world was flat, and 
came to an end somewhere in Cochin China. At- 
las was a giant who had warred against the gods, 











| 


| 


and been condemned by them to hold up one end | 
of the solid -heavens. Hercules volunteered to 
take his place while Atlas went after the golden 
apples. We should not fancy worshipping gods | 
that were so busy doing mischief that such a dan- | 
gerous giant could play truant without their) 
knowledge. | 

You will read of other exploits performed by this | 
mighty Hercules, but we will allude only to the last. 

Hercules had shot a centaur, a creature half, 
man and half horse, who was running away with | 
his wife. The dying monster, Nessus, told Dejan-| 
ira, the wife of Hercules, to keep a portion of his | 
blood, and use it as a spell to secure her husband’s | 
ove. One day Hercules was about to celebrate | 
one of his victories by offering sacrifices to the gods, | 
and sent home for a beautiful white robe to wear | 
upon the occasion. Dejanira had become a little | 


| jealous of him, and steeped the robe in the blood ; 


of Nessus. It appeared all pure and white when | 


| put on, but soon the poison began to work. Her-| 


cules was seized with horrible agony. He wrenched | 
off parts of the fatal garment, but the flesh was | 
torn from his bones by the clinging horror. In| 
vain did he exercise his superhuman strength ; he | 
was mad with anguish, and hastening home built | 
his funeral pile, and burned himself upon it. ‘“Old| 
wives fables” Paul justly terms these traditions. | 
But there is a garment to me more terrible than | 
the poisoned shirt of Nessus, and it is described | 
in a volume more antique and more worthy of our| 
study than Homer. Are you becoming used to| 
this awful garment? “He clothed himself with | 
cursing like as with his garment.” Yes, bad habits | 
are the garments of the soul, and O, what a fear-| 
ful, loathsome garment will cling to that unhappy | 
soul who lives or dies as a bloody murderer died | 
last week, cursing God and men with his last | 
breath! Will you appear before God in such a} 
robe? It will cling to you, it will eat into your| 
soul, as the poisoned shirt of Nessus did into the| 
body of Hercules, and no fire wiil ever burn that | 
robe away. Happy are our eyes, that can read of} 
that precious robe bought by the blood of Christ. | 
Let us ask Him to give it to us,—the garment of | 
Christ’s righteousness. 


“Tearless, with that dear garment on, 
We'll view the splendor of His throne.” 


Mrs. P. P. Bonney. 





VARIETY. 





CAPTURING A REBEL BY STRATEGY. 


We have been permitted to make the following 
extract from a letter received by Rev. S. H. Mer- 
rill, of this city, from his brother, Lieut. A. w.| 
Merrill, who is an officer in the 1st Regiment of| 
Kansas Volunteers, stationed at Lake |Providence, 
La.—The following incident occurred during | 





al 
sharp skirmish with the rebels in which the Ist! 
Kansas was engaged : | 


One of our men captured a rebel by strategy, | 
which being rather a keen Yankee trick, I will re-| 
late. When going out, he said he was determined | 
to capture a rebel. He advanced with the line of'| 
skirmishers, and being on the extreme left of the | 
line, happened to get some distance in advance, | 
when he discovered a rebel watching our approach | 
from behind a tree. The rebel saw Norman (that | 
was his name) who immediately tried the test of | 
strategy. He, too, pretended to be watching our | 
advance, and made motions for the rebel to come | 
to him. The rebel, being excited, mistook Nor- | 
man for one of his own party, and stepping from 
behind the tree, advanced to meet him. Norman; 
too advanced, and when within speaking distance, | 
the rebel asked, “Where are our men?” Norman | 
replied, “I believe the cowards have run away.” | 
They continued to approach each other until Nor- | 
man thought he had a sure thing. Then bringing 
his gun to the front which he had before kept from | 
sight behind him, the startling order fell like a! 
thunder-bolt _— the rebel, “Move another foot 
without my order and you area dead man. You 
are my prisoner. Now lay down your gun. There, | 
that will do. Now take the gun by the muzzle 
and pass it to me.” The on obeyed the order| 
and was sent a prisoner to the rear. 


—————_+o+___— 
THE RIGHT SORT OF PLUCK. 


A young soldier came home on a furlough with a! 
wound in his leg, which made him hobble round. | 

“Well,” said a fellow, meeting him, “I reckon | 
you’ve got sick of your bargain now, and wish you'd | 
never enlisted.” 

“Never,” cried the wounded soldier, with spirit. 
“Sick of my bargain? Never. I enlisted because | 
I know I have a country which is worth fighting 
for, and I am ready to suffer any hardship for her 
sake. She’s got my heart, and she shall have my 
leg, my arm, my blood, and my life to help get her 
out of this terrible snarl. Though I’m a nine! 
months’ man, I shall enlist again, and stand by her | 
to the last. I shall never take my ease till she’s 
through her difficulties.” 


44> 


DESERVED. 

The Mirror states that a young lady residing in| 
the vicinity of Manchester, N. H., was much as- 
tonished the other day on receiving a letter from 
her “particular friend,” a soldier in one of our reg- 
iments, stating that the relation of friendship be-/ 





, tween them was at an end, as he did not wish to | 


receive letters from a most intimate lady friend 
even, expressing a want of sympathy with the gov- 
ernment he had gone forth to sustain. 
“EMPTY THE BOWL.” 
An interesting incident is related by a mission- 
ary who has resided about twenty-five years in 
Southern Africa. 





“One day,” said he, “I inquired of a little African, 
‘What must you do in order to love Jesus?’ ‘I 
must,’ replied he, ‘empty the bowl.’ I did not at 
first understand his answer, but a simple explana- 
tion made the meaning plain. The child was a 
goatherd, and accustomed, before milking, to 
empty his bowl to make room for the new milk. 
If (he meant to say) we desire the love of Christ 
shed abroad in our hearts, we must cast out every 
evil thought and every sin. O that many children 
in our Sabbath schools may feel as intelligently 
what it is that hinders them from receiving the 
Saviour!” 

—_——__+o9——_—_—_—— 
UNDER THE DAISIES. 


Fair spring comes on with her ap sg breath, 
And the flowers wake from their sleep of death ; 
Opening the violets’ dewy eyes, 
Over the mound where our dear one lies, 

Under the daisies. 
Only a year ago to day 
Since they laid him down in the cold, damp clay ; 
Away from the heart-strings wrung with woe, 
Away from the eyes that loved him so, 

Under the daisies. 


Only a year on its pinions fleet ; 

But the smile has flown that made life sweet, 

The strong, firm hand, the determined brow, 

And the brave, true heart are sleeping now 
Under the daisies. 


Alas! for the eyes that grew so dim ; 

The mother’s heart that has bled for him, 

The weary days, and the watch she keeps, 

Till they bring him home—peEap! Ay, he sleeps 
Under the daisies. 


The sunbeams rest on the lovely mound, 
And the light grass waves o’er the hallowed ground, 
While the distant wavelets’ foamy crest 
Murmur a requiem as he rests 
Under the daisies. 


Like the tinted shell of the ocean shore, 
Our hearts sigh on for the hopes no more ; 
And the lips must smile, though affection cries 
For the buried love that calmly lies 

Under the daisies. 


O, War, with thy stern, relentless hand 
Thou hast passed along o’er our peaceful land, 
Plucking the dearest from many a hearth, 
Laying them down in the chilly earth 

Under the daisies. 


God pity the hearts that like ours are sore 

For the faces dear that may come no more! 

Thank God! that they brought him home to us, 

That his dear head lies ’mid his kindred’s dust, 
Under the daisies. 

Under the daisies! he is not there ; 

His pure soul lives in our Father’s care ; 

But we cherish all that is left below— 

The quiet grave where the daisies grow. 

Praying the links of the riven chain 

By our Saviour’s hand may be joined again; 

And look, ’mid tears, to the Home on high, 

Where redeemed souls meet when our bodies lie 
Under the daisies. 

Home Journal. 
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KINDLY REBUKED. 


Willie, who is just entering upon his fourth win- 
ter, had very attentively watched one of his sisters 
dressing for an evening party; and as it was sum- 
mer time and fashionable, the dress did not come 
as far on the neck as Willie’s ideas of propriety 
suggested. He went to her wardrobe, and in a 
moment came back pulling a close-fitting basque 
a. him, when the following conversation en- 
sued :— 

Sister—“What is that for ?” 

Willie—“For you to put on.” 

Sister—*But I am all dressed now. 
pretty, don’t I?” 

Willie—“Yes,” giving a modest glance at her 
shoulders ; “but somebody might see you !” 





I look 





FRIENDSHIP BETWEEN BIRDS. 


We observed, this summer, two common thrush- 
es frequenting the shrubs on the green in our gar- 
den. From the slenderness of their forms and the 
freshness of their plumage we pronounced them to 
be birds of the preceding summer. There was an 
association and friendship between them that 
called our attention to their actions. One of them 
seemed ailing or feeble from some bodily accident, 
for though it hopped about, it appeared unable to 
obtain sufficiency of food; its companion, an ac- 
tive, sprightly bird, would frequently bring it 
worms or bruised snails, when they mutually par- 
took of the banquet; and the ailing bird would 
wait patiently, understand the actions, expect the 
assistance of the other, and advance from its asy- 
lum upon its approach. 

———— 


SELFISHNESS REBUKED. 


PARTICULAR NOTICE. 


SABBATH SCHOOLS and Private individuals who con: 
plate replenishing their libraries are kindly invited to give tem. 
first call. I keep, in addition to my own issues, the books mea 
the Publishing Societies, as during the past ten years. of all 

The plan I have of lete adopted, of giving a trade d@. 
Sabbath Schools, gives universal favor. Any school se 
thetrewn Catalogue, and indicating the amount they 
vest, can have the selection made for them with the 
returning any books they choose to reject after an ex; 
This new feature of trade commends itself to all our Sabbass 
school friends, and I am constantly supplying libraries on “ 
principle in all parts of New England. thy 


34— HENRY HOYT, 9 Cornuny, 


iscoun; 

Nding me 
Wish 10 jp. 
Privilege o¢ 
AMination, 





GOULD & LINCOLN, 
59 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 


Publish the following CHOICE BOOKS FORK THE FAMILY 
either of which will be sent by mail, post-paid, on reeeipt of the 


price. 
LESSONS AT THE CROSS; or, Spiritual 
Exhibited in their Relations to Christ. 
16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 
An excellent and popular book. 
7 a WITH THE DOCTRINES. By Nehemiah Adams 
» 5 


Truths Familiay, 
By Samuel Hopking 


-. D.D. mo, cloth, $1,25. 


RELIGIUUS PROGRESS ; Discourses on the Develo; 
the Christian Character. By Wm. R. Williams, D. 
cloth, 85 cents. 
THE BETTER LAND; or, the Believer's Journey and Puig, 
Home. By A. C. Thompson, D.D. 12mo, cloth, & cents." 
KITTO'’S POPULAR CYCLOPEDIA OF BIBLICAL LITER. 
TURE, by John Kitto, D. D. With 500 Illustrations. 8yo, g} 
Cloth, $300. sah 
MALCOM'S NEW BIBLE DICTIONARY. By Howard yy. 
com, D. D. 1émo, cloth, 60 cents. 
MOTHERS OF THE WISE AND GOOD. By Jabez Bums D 
DL. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. witty 
MY MOTHER; or, Recollections of Maternal Influence, 3 ‘ 
New England Clergyman. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 7 
THE CHURCH IN EARNEST. 
cloth, 40 cents. 
CHRISTIAN PROGRESS. By John A. James, 18mo, cloth, 3] 


cents. 

MEMOIR OF GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, late missionary ty 
Burmah. With an Introductory Essay, by Wm. k. Willians 
D.D. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. i 

A WREATH AROUND THE CROSS; or, Scripture Truths p. 
lustrated. By Key. A. Morton Brown, 16mo, cloth, 60 cents 

A LAMP TO THE PATH; or, the Bible in the Heart, the Home 
and the Market-place. By W.K. Tweedie, D.D. lémo, clo! 
63 cents. ” 

SEEv-TIME AND HARVEST; or, Sow Well and Reap we 
A Book for the Young. 16mo, cloth, 63 cents. i 

THE GUIDING STAR; or, the Bible God's Message. By Louisa 
Payson Hopkins. 1l6mo, cloth, 50 cents 

PLEASANT PAGES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE; or, Book of Hom 
Entertainmentand Instruction. By 3. Prout Newcombe. With 
numerous Illustrations. I6mo,cloth,75 cents. 

KIND WORDS FOR CHILDREN, to Guide them to the Pa 
of Peace. By Kev Harvey Newcomb. 1l6mo, cloth, 42 cents, 

AGNES HOPETOUN’S SCHOOLS AND HOLIDAYS. By My. 
Oliphant. 16mo, cloth, 63 cents. . 


pment 
D. Dime 


By Rev.John A. James, lgmp 





EVERY ONE HIS OWN PRINTER, 
SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS, 
COMBINING BOTH PLEASURE AND Prorit. 

AN IRON PRINTING PRESS FOR 87,00, 

NEW AND IMPROVED PRESSES. 
THE CHEAPEST AND BEST IN THE Wor Lp, 

Printing Office, No. 1..... daubbbetocennswesdes Twelve Dollars, 

Press, 5 by 6 inches....... $7,00 | Can of Ink.........cesece.seeBl 

1 font of type ...3,00 | Iron Chase.... F 


Ink Roller....... ee 20 | Furniture 
Ink Box - & 














bes eniewes eccecccceccccsccccsccecess Sli 
Printing Office No. 2.........00- Twenty-two Dollars, 

Press,8 by 12 inches...... $12,00 | Marble Slab...... 

One font of type........... 3,00 | Can ot Ink......... 

One font of fancy type... 2,00] Chase.............. 

Composing Stick.......+.. 1,50 | Furniture ......ccccccccsssend 

Ink Roller, .....-ccccce- coe 


1 
Office complete........+++. 








No. 2 Press with No. 1 office, without No. 1 Press............$l! 
No. 1 Press, partly wood, old style..........+... 





LOWE'S IMPROVED PRINTING PRESSES ARE THE Bist 
CHEAPEST, MOST DURABLE portable Card and Job Presses eve 
made, and have been awarded Silver Medals. You will finds 
Press a source of pleasure and profit, by printing for yoursefw 
your neighbors. A comfortable living may be obtained in ay 
town, city or village, with a small outlay for press and types 
The Press is so simple a boy or girl of twelve can do commu 
and fancy printing with ease. Cards, Bill Heads, Labels, Circe 
lars, &c., can be printed at a trifling expense. 

Paicr OF PREssEs ; No. 1, $7; No. 2, $12; No. 3, $18; No. 4,$% 
PRICE OF PRINTING OFFices, including Press: No. 1, $12; No.!, 
$22; No. 3, $32; No.4, $42. 


LOWE PRESS COMPANY, 


51—ly 13 WATER STREET, BOSTON. 





AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 


Is a concentrated extract of Para Sarsaparilla, so combine 
with other substances of still greater alterative power as to afford 
an effective antidote for diseases Sarsaparilla is reputed to cut 
Such a remedy is surely wanted by those who suffer from Sin- 
mous complaints, and that one which will accomplish their cut 
must prove of immense service to this large class of our afflicted 
fellow-citizens. How pletely this comp J will do it has 
been proven by experiment on many of the worst cases to le 
found in the following complaints :— 

SCROFULA AND SCROFULOUS COMPLAINTS, ERUPTIONS 4‘? 
ERvUPTIVE DISEASBS, ULCERS, PIMPLES, BLOTCHES, ‘TUMORS, SALT 
RHEUM, SCALD HEAD, MERCURIAL DISEask, Drorsy, NEURALGA 
or Tic DOLOREUX, DEBILITY, DYSPEPSIA AND _ INDIGESTIOS, 
ERYSIPELAS, Rose oR ST. ANTHONY'S FIRE, and indeed th 
whole class of complaints arising from IMPERITY OF THE BLOOD. 

This eompound will be found a great promoter of health, whe 
taken in the spring, to expel the foul humors which fester in tt 
blood at that season of the year. By the timely expulsion of thea 
many rankling disorders are nipped in the bud. ultitudes ca2, 
by the aid of this remedy, spare themselves from the enduranet “! 
foul eruptions and ulcerous sores, through which the system 
strive to rid itself of corruptions, if not assisted te do this through 
the natural channels of the body by an alterative medicit. 
Cleanse out the vitiated blood whenever you find its impurive 
bursting through the skin in pimples, eruptions or sores; cleat 
it when you find it is obstructed and sluggish in the veins ; cleats 
sit whenever it is foul, and your feelings will tell you when. Eve! 
where no particular disorder is felt, people enjoy better health,3" 
live longer, for cleansing the blond. Keep the blood healthy, 
allis well; but with the pabulum of life disordered, there cal" 
no lasting health. Sooner or later something must go wrong, 8 
the great machinery of life is disordered or overthrown. 

During late years the public has been misled by large bottles. 

retending to give a guart of Extract of Sarsaparilla for one 
ar. Most of these have been frauds upon the sick, for they mt 
only contain little, if any Sarsaparilla, but often no curative pre 
perties whatever. Hence, bitter and painful disappointment Ds 
followed the use of the various extracts of Sarsaparilla wees 
fiood the market, until the name itself is justly despised, and" 
become synonymous with imposition and cheat. Still we call ee 
compound Sarsaparilla, and intend to supply such a remedy a 
shall rescue the name from the load of obioquy which rests 5? 
it. And we think we have ground for believing it has ¥ 








A poor old man, busily planting an apple tree, 


which are irresistible by the ordinary run of the disease it is i 
tended to cure 


° Dy > ] . 5 
was rudely asked, “What do you plant trees for? | Price $1 Per Bottle; Six Bottles in one package, $ 


You cannot expect to eat the fruit of them.” 


born, and I have eaten the fruit. 
others, to show my gratitude when I am dead.” 
Thus should we think and act for the welfare of 
others. 


4+ 
+r 


THOsE who imagine that type-setting can be 
readily done by any one but experienced printers, 
will be interested in the following attempt of an 
editor but slightly acquainted with the art, which 
appearst in one of the papers: “ Tye prInterS are 
on A gtrtKe jor hisher aaGeS. We fr = ve Oon- 





He 

raised himself up, and, leaning upon his spade, an- | 
swered, “Some one planted trees before I was | 
T now plant for | 


PREPARED BY 


J.C. AYER & CO., Lowe.tt, Mass. 


§37" Sold by WEEKS & POTTER at Wholesale, and at Reta: 
| by all Druggists. 15-28 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


A FAMILY PAPER; 
DEVOTED TO Ma 
Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love --- No Sectat* 
anism, No Controversy. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MASS., 





cLuded tO sEt os10NtYpasm futNre! It & 
EAsy eNough.” 


No man can avoid his own company—so he had 
best make it as good as possible. 


No. 22 School Street. 
PRICE, $1.00 A YEAR, PAYMENT IN ADVANCE. 


$1,25 will invariably be charged if pevment is not made witht 
one month of the commencement of the subscription yea! 


Bounp Votumes, Price $1,25. 
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